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IN MEMORIAM ALBERT T. CLAY 


' The Schools of Oriental Research have suffered a great loss in the 
death of Professor Albert T. Clay on the 14th of September, 1925. He 
was one of the incorporating Trustees, and always an especially active 
and useful member of the Board. Besides his work at home in behalf of 
the Schools, he had given important service in the field. He was Annual 
Professor in the School in Jerusalem in 1919-20, when work was resumed 
after the war, and in 1923-24 he again held this office in connection with 
another which took him still farther east. 

The establishment of the School in Bagdad was an enterprise in which 
he was keenly interested, especially because of his own projects of excava- 
tion in that region. He was one of the first of those with whom the late 
Dr. William Hayes Ward consulted in regard to his cherished plan; he 
was also a member of the Mesopotamian Committee appointed in 1913 
by the Archaeological Institute of America to consider the ways and 
means of putting the project into execution. In the spring of 1920 he 
visited Bagdad as the representative of this Committee, and after studying 
the situation made definite recommendations for the establishment of the 
proposed institution. It was he, also, who was commissioned to under- 
take the formal inauguration of the School, as the first Annual Professor 
and Deputy Director. The account of his successful accomplishment of 
this task, in November, 1923, is given in the 13th Bulletin of the Schools. 

One characteristic fruit of Professor Clay’s first visit to Jerusalem 
may be mentioned here. Becoming acquainted with the several scholarly 
foundations in the city, and seeing at a glance the great possibilities of 
coéperation in scientific research, open conference, and publication, he 
brought together the leading scholars of the various institutions and 
proposed the establishment of a learned society which snould utilize their 
joint efforts. The fusion of energy, good will, and practical experience 
which lay behind this proposal was irresistible. The Palestine Oriental 
Society, then and there founded, has ever since had a flourishing existence, 
holding its regular meetings and publishing an important Journal. 
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The School building now under construction in Jerusalem is in some 
measure a monument to Professor Clay’s contagious enthusiasm. Dr. 
Nies had indeed been actively interested in the School ever since its 
inception, and by his own efforts had raised a fund for its support during 
the first years of its existence; but it was partly the result of Professor 
Clay’s close association with him, and the assistance which he gave him 
in his work of research and publication, that Mrs. Nies was led to promise, 
even before the question of the School’s title to the land was finally settled, 
to provide the long-desired building. Professor Clay had an important 
share in the drawing of the plans for the building, and gave them their 
final revision on the occasion of his visit in 1923. His unusual practical 
wisdom and expert knowledge of details were of great service. In all 
matters relating to the Schools and their administration his counsel was 
highly valued and will be sorely missed. The loss of his inspiring energy 
and of his warm-hearted and generous codperation will be keenly felt by 


his colleagues. 
Cuarues C. TorREY. 


THE JERUSALEM SCHOOL BUILDING 


We learn that the new Jane Dows Nies Memorial Building is now 
sufficiently finished to allow occupancy. Director Albright and bis family 
have moved into the left wing, which apparently is finished, while the 
main building, it is expected, will be ready by the opening of the school 
year in October. In this BULLETIN are presented the architect’s plans 


of the building for the first and second stories along with the front eleva- 
tion. It should again be repeated that the actual construction includes 
only the central building, the left-hand wing, and the basement (covered 
over temporarily) of the right-hand wing, which will ultimately be the 
residence of the Director. The Nies bequest of $50,000 was sufficient 
only for construction so far. The accompanying map of the northern 
suburb of Jerusalem, prepared by Director Albright, shows just where 
the new School is to be found. and we trust that all American visitors to 
Jerusalem will make it a point to visit it, as it is the only American insti- 
tution of the kind in Palestine. The map indicates how conveniently 
the School is located in connection with the French and British Schools 
and other public institutions. 

Upon the presentation of the prime necessity of installing an electric 
plant for the lighting of the building and other power, the Officers took 
it upon themselves in the midst of the summer to cable authorization for 
_ such expenditure, which will amount to about $2000. Very favorable 
terms were offered for payment, and we recognized that this installation 
was a real economy of both money and labor in housekeeping. The gift 
of that sum from a kind-minded friend would be greatly appreciated, and 
it would stand as a very practical and constant reminder of the donor’s 
benefaction. 

Great credit is due to the architect, M. Ehmann, the contractor, 
M. Elias Gelat, and his associates, and the Director of the School, for this 
rapid construction of the building, which was begun last October. The 
time compares favorably with what we might expect in the Occident. 
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The sad death of Professor Clay recalls to us that the excellence of 
the building is in large part due to his practical advice. Upon his going 
to the Orient two years ago he was commissioned to draw up, along with 
M. Ehmann and the Director, fresh plans for the School, and so the 
building, now finished, is in part a memorial of his own very great prac- 
tical ability. 


ALBERT T. CLAy 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT JERUSALEM 
A letter from Director Albright, of August 27, reports upon the 
Summer School. The session extended from July 16 to August 19,. and 
included twelve regular students. The Director writes: ‘“I lectured 
twenty-seven hours during the regular Summer School, took the members 
of the School to numerous points of interest, accompanied the party during 
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the Syrian trip, and lectured once to the second party, besides taking 
them to points of particular archaeological interest.” He adds: “On 
the whole I think that it was a success, and trust that it may prove worth 
while continuing in the future.” 

This modest report of the Director’s is very encouraging. The 
project of a Summer School was undertaken as a laudable venture, but 
with little time for preparation and of course without the advertising 
basis that exists for long-established institutions. Hence some misgivings 
were felt for its suecess. The report proves, however, that the venture 
was well inspired. Dr. Albright is willing, fortunately, to act as Director 
of the Summer School next year, and we hope that many more students 
will avail themselves of the opportunity, now that its usefulness is assured. 
As soon as possible plans will be worked out for the coming year, and in 
the meantime the Officers will be glad to answer any inquiries. 


THE FIFTH VOLUME OF THE ANNUAL 
Tue ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, 


Volume V, for 1923-24, has appeared under the editorship of Prof. Ben- 
jamin W. Bacon. Its contents comprise: 

Eagle and Basket on the Antioch Chalice: the Editor. 

Cuneiform Parallels to Solomon’s Provisioning System: R. P. 

Dougherty. 

Bahurim: Edwin E. Voight. 

Bittir and its Archaeological Remains: W. D. Carroll. 

The Site of Kirjath-jearim: Francis D. Cooke. 

The volume is illustrated with 58 cuts, both pictures and maps. 

The last three papers are topographical contributions by three late students 
of the School in Jerusalem, auspicious proofs of the usefulness of its work 
and of the excellent instruction conducted by Director Albright. Pro- 
fessor Dougherty’s article contributes ultimately to the problem of the 
Basket-motif in the famous Antioch Chalice, and Professor Bacon’s paper 
treats directly the motifs of the Eagle and the Basket. The ANNUAL is 
published by the Yale University Press, New Haven. It is sent gratis to 
all contributors of $10.00 and upwards. Professor Bacon is now engaged 
in editing Volume VI, the promised early appearance of which will bring 
the series up to date. That volume will also celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Schools. 


MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES 


A meeting of the Trustees of the Schools was held in the Old Colony 
Club, New York City, June 29, from 11.30 a. mM. to 4.30 p.m. Members 
present were: Messrs. Adler, Bacon, Barton, Butin, Clay, Montgomery, 
Newell, Schoff; also President Evans of Crozer Theolological Seminary, 
Professor Hitti of Beirut, Gerard B. Lambert, Esq., President of the New 
Jersey Society of A. I..A., and Prof. Clarence 8S. Fisher. 

It was reported that Dr. Fisher had accepted the position of Professor 
of Archaeology, and his stipend was voted. The sum of $1500 was appro- 
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priated for reconstruction of the wall around the Jerusalem property. 
The balance of the Shepard Building Fund was appropriated for complet- 
ing the equipment of that School. Director Albright reported a budget 
for the inner operation of the Jerusalem School for the coming year; with 
the elimination of rental (which would have been doubled this year) and 
with the expected increased credits in housekeeping, it appeared that the 
budget would about balance—a result which was received with much 
gratification. Prof. Isaac G. Matthews of Crozer Theological Seminary 
was appointed Honorary Lecturer at the Jerusalem School for 1926-27. 
Announcement was made of Professor Chiera’s unearthing of some 1000 
tablets in his excavations at Kirkuk, Iraq, and a very advantageous offer 
for their publication without cost was considered. Most of the meeting 
was devoted to discussion of the prospectus of the proposed Biblica, 
Research Foundation, which was thoroughly worked over and revisedl 
and then unanimously approved in general principle. (The revised pros- 
pectus has since been sent to all interested.) Ways and means for launch- 
ing the enterprise were discussed, and the business referred to a later 
meeting, for the gaining of fuller information. 


BRONZE AGE MOUNDS OF NORTHERN PALESTINE AND THE 
HAURAN: THE SPRING TRIP OF THE SCHOOL IN 
JERUSALEM 


By Director W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Our horseback trip in the spring of 1925 fell rather earlier than usual, 
in order that the members of the party might be in Jerusalem for the 
Greek Easter, April 19th. We left Jerusalem Wednesday, March 25th, 
returning Thursday evening, April 16th. There were nine of us in all, 
including the following members of the School, in addition to the Director: 
Professor J. P. Deane of Beloit College, Wis. (whose place was taken at 
Nazareth by Mr. Carl E. Purinton of Yale University); Rev. F. L. 
McFadden of Denton, Texas; Rev. C. 8. Pierce of Marble Falls, Texas; 
Rev. Gordon McKenzie and Leon A. Davison of Auburn Theological 
Seminary; Rev. Otho La Porte and Rollo La Porte of San Francisco 
Theological Seminary; Rev. H. C. Hamilton of Montreat, N. C. Most 
of these gentlemen came to Jerusalem from Edinburgh University, where 
they had been studying during the past year. Our party could hardly 
have been more congenial; all worked to make the trip as instructive and 
successful as possible. If one were to be singled out for special praise, it 
would be, without doubt, Mr. McFadden, whose zeal in collecting potsherds 
and flint artifacts was only equaled by his skill in frying bacon. 

As usual we traveled as lightly as possible, in order to reduce expenses. 
We carried our own tents and bedding, and prepared our own food. Owing 
to the high price of barley and éibn this year, as well as to the extra 
provision which had to be made for the long trip, the cost was somewhat 
higher than usual, being just over eighty piastres a day, or four dollars 
at the present high rate of the exchange. 
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In previous numbers of the Bulletin we have enlarged upon the 
necessity and advisability of these horseback trips, which are really 
indispensable if one is really to know Palestine, instead of being content 
with dissolving views and composite mental pictures. Naturally, we do 
not attempt to cover ground which can be reached easily by car, but 
rather to study the extensive and important areas of the land which 
remain inaccessible to the automobile. How extensive and important 
these stretches are may be learned from any member of the School in 
past years. ; 


From JERUSALEM TO SAMARIA BY THE WESTERN HILLS 


Leaving Jerusalem rather late the first morning, we struck out in the 
direction of Gibeon, where we stopped a few minutes to examine the great 
rock-hewn water-shaft which was excavated by the Gibeonites of the 
Bronze Age in order to secure a permanent access to the spring from 
inside the city walls. From Gibeon to Beth-horon the Nether we followed 
the old Roman road which originally led from Jerusalem to Nicopolis 
(Emmaus) by the Beth-horon pass. We took the rarely traveled route 
by the WAdi Maldqeh to Midieh, ancient Modin, whither our pack train 
had preceded us. Our camp was already pitched, so we proceeded immedi- 
ately to the preparation of supper, leaving the study of the site for the 
following morning. 

Our examination of the ruins in the immediate neighborhood showed 
that the Maccabaean village, the home of the Hasmonaean house, was not 
situated either at the modern village or at Khirbet Midieh, but at el- 
Arba‘in, a true mound overlooking the village from the southeast. On 
the slopes of the hill we collected potsherds of the Early Iron, Hellenistic- 
Roman, and Arabic periods. The depth of the mound is so slight, however, 
that there could hardly have been a Bronze Age settlement on the hill. 

From Modin to Rentis we rode mostly across country, finding no 
crops worth mentioning to bar our progress. Rentis is called Remphthis 
by Eusebius, who was led by the similarity in name to identify it with 
Ramathaim Zophim and Arimathaea. None of his contemporaries seem 
to have taken his combination seriously; there is, in fact, no serious 
argument in favor of his view, as the writer has tried to show in the Annzal, 
Vol. IV. The true site of these towns is probably Ramallah, a Christian 
town north of Jerusalem. 

From Rentis we rode on to Lubbdn and the Wadi ez-Zerqa, where we 
lunched by the beautiful spring of ‘Ain ez-Zerqa—a great relief after the 
barren hills of Judaea and southwestern Ephraim, parched by unper- 
cedented drought. Lack of time prevented us from visiting the site of 
Zeredah, discovered on our trip two years before (see Bulletin, No. 11), 
or from stopping at Deir Ghassdneh, so we pushed on as rapidly as the bad 
roads allowed to Kefr Haris, where we spent the night. Kefr Haris has 
been erroneously identified with Timnath-heres, Joshua’s home, owing 
to the similarity of name, which struck even the Samaritans. This same 
resemblance in name has led to the establishment here of a shrine of Dha 
’]-Kifl, because the name of the village is actually pronounced by dis- 
similation as Kifl Hdris. 
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The next morning we visited the region about the head of the WAdi 
Qanah, which once divided Ephraim from Manasseh. Wild boars as large 
as horses or oxen are reputed to haunt the Wadi Qanah, but to our regret 
we did not see any of these redoubtable monsters. Nor were we more 
successful in our topographic hunt for the sites of Tirzah and Tappuah, 
which the writer had confidently placed in the region southwest of Shechem 
and Samaria. We visited the villages of Jinsafit (a Hebrew Gan-Safét, 
or the like), el-Funduq, Qaryet Jit (the ancient Gitta, Simon Magus’s 
home, in a beautiful situation), Sarra, Jneid, etc., but with only negative 
results. The hill of Rijal el-Arba‘in, called after the shrine of the “Forty 
Witnesses,” seemed to promise something, since it has a magnificent 


1. Source of Jordan at Tell el-QAdi. (Photo Purinton.) 


position, and looks like a mound from a little distance, but proved on 
examination to be purely natural. The remaining towns in this region 
all bear ancient names, like Qusein, the Qés6n of the ostraca of Samaria; 
Amatin, the Almatén of the ostraca; Fer‘ata—which has, however, 
nothing to do with the Ephraimite Pirathon, as commonly supposed. 
The sites of Tirzah and Tappuah, both important Israelite towns and 
Canaanite royal cities (Joshua XII), must, therefore, remain doubtful for 
the present, though our negative results are naturally not valueless. It 
may be added that the ‘identifications thus far proposed for Tirzah, such 
as Talliza, Teyasir, etc., are extremely bad, both archaeologically, 
topographically and philologically. 

That night we spent at Sebaste, near the Roman forum. A new 
municipal water supply now forms the pride of Sebaste, thanks to the 
codperation of the Government with the villagers. When the new fountain 
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was opened, a few months ago, Sir Herbert Samuel himself was present, a 
fact which led to the rumor that he was expecting to settle there himself. 
Near us were camped a large party of Jewish school children from the 
gymnasium at Haifa, who were on their way to Jerusalem for the opening 
of the University. 


Tue ANCIENT CITIES OF ESDRAELON 


After inspecting the splendid remains of Roman Samaria the next 
morning, we set out in a northeasterly direction, toward Yasid. As 
pointed out by Pére Abel, Yasid, which lies in a fine position, with 
numerous indications of antiquity, is the YSt of the ostraca of Samaria; 
for the unusual change of ¢ to d cf. also the Talmudic Sdfet, now Séfed, 
Passing through Yasid, we followed the path to Siris over a picturesque 
country, where the ancient bush has not wholly disappeared from hills 
and ravines. From the old village of Siris, with an ancient name (cf. 
Saris in Judah and Bulletin, No. 17), we rode along the edge of the fertile 
plain of Merj el-Ghuriq to Meithalfin and Tell Kheibar. Much to our 
disappointment, the latter proved to be exclusively late, with only Roman- 
Byzantine-Arabic pottery. Pre-Arabic coins are also said to have been 
found there. The absence of earlier remains is shown by the emergence 
of rock near the top of the excavations made on the summit by the natives 
in search of a problematical ‘‘well.” Tell el-Qez4‘i, between Meithalin 
and Santir, is entirely natural, so the only ancient site left. on the southern 
edge of the plain is Santir, which therefore seems to have been the mistress 
of this fruitful district in antiquity. The suggested identification of 
Sanir with Bethulia, the home of Judith, is entirely baseless. 

From Sanir we followed the western edge of the plain northward, 
and soon after leaving it reached Qubatieh, from which we gained the 
carriage road a little south of Tell Bel'ameh, the ancient Ibleam, one of 
the Canaanite royal cities. On the summit are Arabic ruins and pottery; 
on the slopes we gathered numerous early sherds, consisting partly of 
Bronze Age (especially Late Bronze), and partly of Roman-Byzantine 
types. Early Iron sherds were not found, and it is probable that the 
Israelite settlement was unimportant, just as one would conclude from 
the fact that Ibleam is only mentioned once in the Bible as existing in 
Israelite times (II Kings 9:27). Its place seems to have been taken by 
En-gannim (Jenin, or better Jennin). Our sxploration of the remarkable 
watershaft or sélén. which was excavated in the Bronze Age in order to 
give the town a secret water supply, was brought to an end after a penetra- 
tion of several hundred feet by the growing narrowness of the passage and 
the steady increase of the bat nuisance. It has, however, been planned 
and published by the Dominican fathers. 

After a night in Jenin we sent our baggage train on to Mensi, just 
north of Megiddo, where we had camped two years previously, and 
devoted March 29th to a leisurely study of Tell Ta‘annek (Taanach) and 
Tell el-Mutesellim (Megiddo). Both these splendid mounds have been 
partly excavated by German archaeologists, and the open trenches are an 
ideal place in which to study stratification. Since we had several hours 
free for this purpose, we collected pottery and flints in quantity from 
both sites, including some very fine specimens. 
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From Mensi we rode north-northeast across the Plain of Esdraelon, 
fording the upper Kishon near el-Waraq4ni, a ruined Arab village. South 
of the Jewish colony of Nahalol (formerly ‘Ain el-Beida)we turned east- 
ward toward Tell Shadid, a little mound, but occupied in all periods, 
since we found on its summit and its slopes potsherds of the Late Bronze, 
Early Iron (relatively numerous), Hellenistic-Roman and Early Arabic 


2. Memorial niche at Banids above source of Jordan. 
(Photo Purinton.) 


Ages. This archaeological material confirms the identification, made 
long since, of Tell Shadid with the Sarid of Zebulun (Jos. 19:12), given 
more correctly by the LXX as Sedaid. Our road now took us east of 
Jebata to Seimanieh, now an unoccupied khirbeh, formerly a flourishing 
Graeco-Roman town, called Simonias by Josephus and Siméniyd in the 
Talmud. The Roman site lies west of and below the more ancient one, 
marked by a rather shapeless mound, mostly natural. This mound is 
covered with Bronze Age pottery, mainly from the Early and Middle 
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Bronze, little or no pottery dating from after the middle of the second 
millennium. The identification with the Shamhuna (pronounced Sham‘én) 
of the Amarna Tablets and the Shm‘n of the Tuthmosis III list (No. 35) 
seems certain. The abandonment of the site before the Israelite conquest 
explains why it does not figure in the list of Canaanite towns, and the 
archaeological material confirms Professor Margolis’s objection to the use 
of the Greek text to prove the identity of Simonias with the Shimron of 
Jos. 19:15, which is, therefore, an entirely different place, after all. Nor 
is Ma‘ldl, which we next visited, identical with the ancient Canaanite 
Nahalol, as generally believed, following the Talmud. No traces of a 
mound or of other indications that Ma‘ldl was an important ancient site 
are visible; the writer will discuss the location of Nahalol, which he would 
place in the Plain of Accho, elsewhere. 


NORTHEASTERN GALILEE 


After reaching Nazareth, the Director was obliged to leave the party 
in order to be present at the formal opening of the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem, as delegate of various American institutions. Meanwhile the 
party left Nazareth (May Ist) and went to Tiberias by way of Tabor and 
Qarn Hattin, where it visited the site of the ancient Canaanite royal city 
of Madon, characterized by massive basalt masonry and Bronze Age 
pottery. On May 3d we set out together from Tiberias along the shore 
of the Sea of Galilee. Our first halt was made at Tell Eqlatiyah (or 
Khirbet Quneitriyah), just above ‘Ain el-Fuliyeh, in order to visit the 
Bronze Age site here. The pottery dates from the third and second 
millennia B. C., but appears not to exhibit any sherds from the latter 
part of the second millennium. It is quite possible that the earliest town 
of Rakkath was located here, since Jos. 19:35 gives the order Hammath, 
Rakkath and Chinnereth, that is: the hotsprings of Tiberias, where there 
are ancient remains, with a considerable depth of débris; Tell Eqlatiyah 
(?); Tell el-‘Oreimeh, southwest of et-Tabghah. In this case the Israelite 
town was probably located below the hill, at‘Ain el-Fuliyeh, where there 
was a Roman village, as shown by the section cut through the ruins by the 
new road. The Talmud says that the old name of Tiberias was Rakkath, 
but this is probably due to the fact that the new foundation was near 
Rakkath. 

Riding northward along the shore, we came first to Mejdel, the 
ancient Magdala-Tarichaea, and next to Tell el-‘Oreimeh, the probable 
site of Chinnereth, where we collected quantities of Late Bronze and 
Early Iron pottery from the top of the hill and especially from the 
trenches dug shortly before the war by Karge. Our next stop was Caper- 
naum, where we inspected the ruined synagogue and hastily examined 
the new Hebrew inscription in memory of Zebida bar Yéhanan, which 
has been read by Professor Klein and other Jewish scholars. 

We had lingered too long at these interesting sites, and were there- 
fore obliged to cut our visit to et-Tell (Bethsaida Julias), on the other side 
Jordan, rather short, not having time to examine the slopes of the hill 
carefully for early pottery. Whether Bethsaida stood on the site of an 
ancient Canaanite town or not must remain obscure for the present. 
Fording the numerous branches of the Jordan again, we secured a Bedouin 
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guide and started northward along an almost invisible path leading along 
the hills which overlook the Jordan from the west. In places the path was 
so narrow and treacherous, especially after it began to rain, that we and 
our pack-mules barely escaped falling into the Jordan, two or three 
hundred feet below. Progress was so slow that we did not reach the 
Jordan bridge, the Jisr Banat Ya‘qub, until after sunset. Fortunately, 
we were able to secure quarters for the night at the Jewish colony of 
Mishmar hay-Yarden, so we did not have to sleep in the mud after the 
tribulations of the afternoon. 


3. Large dolmen near Tell ej-JAbieh in northern J6lan. 
(Photo Purinton.) 


From Mishmar we rode northward to the shores of Lake Hileh, the 
ancient Semachonitis, sometimes erroneously called the Waters of Merom. 
Passing through the flourshing little colony of Yesod ham-Ma‘alah, we 
visited the low mounds of et-Teleil and Tell Abalis, where we found 
nothing but mediaeval Arabic pottery, with no indications of earlier 
occupation. The former is now inhabited by Algerians. Tell el-Mellahah, 
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just northwest of Lake Hileh, is, on the other hand, a true mound, but 
small and also covered with Arab pottery. Some rather indeterminate 
Bronze Age sherds pointed to the earlier occupation which one would 
expect from the general appearance of the mound. 

In order to reach Tell el-Harrah, or Tell el-Harr4wi, our next objec- 
tive, we had to go to the north and ascend Wadi el- Harrah, which we did 
with some difficulty. Tell el-Harrah was formerly identified with Hazor, 
but the identification is impossible. The small rocky eminence of the 
“tell” is splendidly situated with respect to defense, but otherwise it is 
very unsuitable to have been the site of an important town. On the 
summit are Arabic ruins, belonging to modern, not mediaeval times, as 
shown by the abundance of Tiberian ware and the absence of geometric 
ware and faience, with the other characteristic Early Arabic wares. On 
the shoulder of the hill below the ‘‘tell” and overlooking Lake Hileh are 
the ruins of a Hellenistic-Roman village, called Khirbet el-Harrah. 

We reached Qades, ancient Kadesh-naphtali, early in the afternoon, 
and devoted the rest of the day to an examination of the interesting Roman 
ruins and to the collection of pottery from the mound of the Canaanite 
city. Thanks to the military trenches on the summit, and to exposed 
sections along the sides of the mound, we were able to gather quantities 
of pottery illustrating all pliases of the Bronze Age, especially Early 
Bronze sherds from the sections near the base of the tell and Late Bronze 
from the trenches on the summit. The Israelites abandoned the old 
Canaanite site and moved to a new one just northwest of the old one, 
but actually touching it. Here a new tell has grown up, on which the 
modern village is located. A careful examination of the slopes of this 
mound, which is considerably shallower than the older one, though higher, 
showed that it was occupied during the Early Iron and all subsequent ages. 
During this time the other mound was presumably used for threshing 
floors or the like, just as today. During our trip four years ago (see 
Bulletin, No. 4, p. 11) we were misled by the sporadic occurence of Graeco- 
Roman sherds on the sumit of the southeastern mound. 

The following day we decended from Kadesh to the Jordan Valley 
after negotiating a difficult descent over exposed ledges of rock without 
injury to a single horse, thanks to the precaution of bringing the horses 
down one by one, with two or three men to each animal. After several 
fruitless efforts to reach Tell en-N4‘meh directly, we made a long detour 
to the north, and succeeded in getting to it without great difficulty, owing 
to the fact that the past winter has been so dry that the plain was much 
less swampy than usual, though it was not easy to cross the numerous 
branches of the Jordan and the muddy irrigating ditches that blocked 
our way. ‘Tell en-NA‘meh is a fine mound, though not very high, lying 
about a mile south of the village which bears the same name. It is con- 
siderably larger than the other mounds in the vicinity, including Tell 
Sheikh Yasif, which we had not time to visit. The extent of 200 paces by 
150 measured indicates an area just half that of Megiddo. The pottery 
found was almost entirely of the Bronze Age, including all phases, Early, 
Middle and Late. Both name, situation and pottery favor the identifi- 
cation with Yené‘am, suggested already by Clauss. Yendé‘am is mentioned 
repeatedly in the Egyptian inscriptions of the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
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including the new stele of Sethos I found in the third campaign at Beisan, 
as well as the famous Israel stele of Meyneptah. The spelling is assured 
by the Amarna transcription Yanuamma, i. e., Yen6‘dm. 

After a devious route among the irrigating ditches we emerged from 
the plain into the hills, and struck out for Tell el-Qadi, following one of 
the worst roads in all Palestine which winds among basalt boulders for 
miles. Unfortunately, the afternoon was already advanced, so we could 
not devote as much attention to this fine mound as we might have wished. 


4. (a) Sheikh Sa‘d. (b) Tell ‘Ashtarah. (ce) Tell el-Ash‘ari. 


Part of the mound is covered by a thick grove of big trees, which would 
make excavating difficult and expensive. The acropolis seems, however, 
to be located to the east of the grove, so it could be dug with comparative 
ease. Several long sections, cut in this part of the mound by irrigating 
ditches, make it possible to collect pottery from the lower strata of the 
mound. The sherds thus gathered are mostly of the Early Bronze Age, 
which would seem to have been one of the most important periods in the 
history of Laish, or Lawish, as the oldest form of the name seems to have 
been. The comparative shallowness of the later strata of Tell el-Qédi 
raises interesting questions, which only excavation can solve. 
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ARGOB AND BASHAN 


The present frontier between Palestine and Syria runs between Tell 
el-QAdi and Banias, so that the latter is in Syria. The French Consulate 
in Jerusalem had kindly notified the Beirdit authorities of our proposed 
trip in the Haurdan, and had also given us letters, which greatly facilitated 
our journey. It is a pleasure to thank the French authorities for their 
courtesy in this and other matters. Our trip through Syrian territory fol- 
lowed the route: Banidis-Quneitrah-Nawa-Der‘ah-Muzeirib. After visiting 
the source of the Jordan at Banids and examining the niches and inscrip- 
tions above it, we climbed up to the mediaeval Arabic castle, Qal‘at 
Nimrdd, built originally by the Crusaders. The journey from Banids to 
Quneitrah, which we reached early in the afternoon, was not particularly 
eventful, and may be passed over in this brief sketch. During the follow- 
ing day we passed through a vast field of dolmens and cairns between 
Suweiseh and Tell ej-Jabieh, on the way from Quneitrah to Nawa. This 
field of dolmens must cover thousands of acres; we saw several hundred 
in our rapid survey. Some of the dolmens are in perfect condition. We 
also visited two large cairns, each of which has a core of dolmens, over 
which great mounds of boulders were heaped. Unfortunately, we were 
pressed for time, and so contented ourselves with photographing and 
measuring a few of the most striking dolmens. The date of these extra- 
ordinary cemeteries, which are found in many parts of the Jélan, is still 
obscure, but we know definitely that they are to be dated not later than 
the fourth millennium B. C., before the commencement of the Early 
Bronze Age. The Arabs call them regularly gbiér beni Isra‘il (cf. the well- 
known Qbir Beni Isra’in north of Hizmeh), while the Hebrews considered 
them as the tombs of the Rephaim, as shown by Karge in his monumental 
work on the Stone Age in Palestine, published recently under the title 
vephaim. 

Before leaving Nawa we visited the principal ancient houses still 
standing, some of which are in a remarkable state of preservation. It is 
a pity that so little has been done as yet toward the publication of the 
ancient buildings and decorations of this place, which has been passed 
by too often. We were struck by the fact that two of the three lintels 
with carved candlesticks unquestionably exhibit Greek crosses when 
closely examined; it may be that the Jewish population of Neue retained 
many of their Jewish practices on being Christianized. Though there 
undoubtedly was a large Jewish population in Neue, called ‘“‘Nineveh”’ 
by them, because of the superficial resemblance in name, it is quite likely 
that the Christian element has been underestimated. The place is cer- 
tainly ancient, being mentioned in the recently published itinerary of a 
wheat merchant of the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus under the name Noé, 
and being referred to apparently in the Tuthmosis III list (No. 75) as 
Nwn, i. e., Nawén. 

South of Nawa is an extraordinarily interesting group of mounds: 
Sheikh Sa‘d, Tell ‘Ashtarah and Tell el-Ash‘ari. These mounds have all 
been identified either with Ashtaroth or with Karnaim or with both. We 
believe that it is now possible to solve the question of their identification 
definitively, but since a full discussion of the problem would occupy 
altogether too much space, we may sketch the results of our work briefly. 
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Sheikh Sa‘d has of late been identified quite generally with Karnaim; 
Hrozny’s excavations at the site in 1924 will doubtless establish this 
identification to the satisfaction of all. He is said to have found indica- 
tions of at least three pre-hellenistic strata. On our visit we collected 
pottery from his trenches, and found sherds from the Early and Middle 
Bronze—Late Bronze not in evidence—Early Iron, Hellenistic-Roman and 
Arabic. Hellenistic-Roman—the thin, hard, characteristic ware of the 
Maccabaean and Herodian periods—was very abundant, a fact which 
agrees entirely with the importance of Carnain-Carnium during the 
Maccabaean age. 

Tell ‘Ashtarah is certainly the ancient biblical Ashtaroth, one of the 
capitals of Og king of Bashan. The mound is large and mainly artificial. 
The potsherds found belong to all periods of the Bronze Age—Early, 


5. Tell ed-DAmieh. 


Middle and Late—as well as to the first two phases of Early Iron, and 
include some remarkably interesting decorated pieces of the Bronze Age. 
There is a little Arabic on the surface, but no indication of an important 
settlement after the early part of the first millennium, a fact which agrees 
remarkably well with the literary references, which cease about 733 B. C., 
with Tiglathpileser III’s capture of the city. The Assyrian district 
capital was fixed at Qarnén (Karnaim), and Ashtaroth was probably 
destroyed. In general it is safe to say that the two sister towns (only 
about three miles apart) alternated in prosperity, and even in existence. 
Tell el-Ash‘ari is almost, if not quite as large as Tell ‘Ashtarah and 
possesses an even better natural location in some respects, being protected 
on one side by the gorge of the Wadi Ehreir. The pottery is Bronze 
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(Early and Late), Hellenistic-Roman and Arabic, but owing to the pre- 
ponderance of the latter categories it is very doubtful whether our collection 
of early pottery is representative. The apparent lack of Early Iron is 
suggestive, but may not be correct. The name is evidently that of a 
weli, whose original identity is obscure; there is certainly no connection, 
at least directly, between the names Ashtaréth and Ash‘arz, as used to be 
thought. The site was important in the Hellenistic-Roman period, as 
evident, not only from the abundant pottery of this age found on the slopes 
of the mound, but especially from the remains of classical antiquity found 
south of it, between the acropolis and the reservoir, remains which include 
pillar drums and Ionic capitals. For a number of reasons we would 
suggest the identification of Tell el-Ash‘ari with the ancient Raphon- 
Raphana; the other identifications proposed are archaeologically unten- 
able. In the time of Eusebius Raphon was identified with Ashtaroth, 
as will be shown in the more detailed treatment forthcoming. 

From Tell el-Ash‘ari we rode to Der‘ah by way of Tafas. At Der‘ah 
we devoted special attention to the splendid mound of the old city, which 
in some respects reminds one of Kerak, the capital of Moab, though the 

_site is not equally well protected on all sides. The depth of débris must 
be very considerable, since the native rock is only visible three-fourths 
of the way from the bottom of the high cliff on the north to the summit. 
In sections made in the débris from the ancient city which has gathered 
in the valley below we collected a quantity of potsherds representing all 
ages from the Early Bronze down to the present, Early Iron being particu- 
larly well represented. It would appear, therefore, that Edrei has been 
occupied continuously from the third millennium to the present day. 

From Der‘ah we made an excursion to Remteh, on the Transjordan 
side of the border, after persuading the frontier guards that all was well. 
Professor Dalman is clearly right in rejecting the view proposed by 
Hélscher and generally accepted, that Remteh is Ramoth-gilead. To 
begin with, there are no traces of antiquity in the place, though the whole 
site is so covered with villagers and manure heaps that the archaeological 
argument in inconclusive. Secondly, the position is the reverse of strong. 
Thirdly, the town is geographically in the Hauran, ancient Bashan, and is 
not in Gilead at all. Dalman’s suggestion that Ramoth-gilead is repre- 
sented by el-Husn (Husn ‘Ajlin) appears to be very probable indeed. 

That night we spent at Muzeirib, once a very important station on 
the pilgrim road to Mekka, now a hamlet of no importance. There are 
no traces of high antiquity here, and practically none of pre-Arabic times. 
There is no mound; the Arabic ruins on the island in el-Bajjeh cannot be 
dignified by that name, nor could we find any indications in them of an 
earlier settlement. From Muzeirib we went on to Tell esh-Shihab, situ- 
ated in a very strong position, almost surrounded by the Yarmdk gorge. 
Before studying the pottery we tried to find the famous Sethos stela, 
imbedded in a wall of the village when George Adam Smith discovered it, 
some twenty years ago. In spite of questioning numerous inhabitants, 
including the mukhtdr, and riding around the village in various directions, 
we were unable to locate the monument in question. An examination 
of the heaps of ancient débris in the gorge below the village brought to 
light an abundance of sherds from the Bronze Age. Some of the sherds 
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were at first thought to belong to the Early Iron Age, but a more careful 
study does not favor this view, so the existence of an Early Iron stratum 
here must remain doubtful for the present. All ages of the Bronze are, 
however, represented by characteristic types. The fine revetments of 
the Bronze Age wall which protected the town on the land side have been 
noted by previous scholars, who were in doubt as to the date. The total 
absence of pottery or other remains from the Graeco-Roman period makes 
the identifications thus far proposed impossible. If the site was abandoned 
before the end of the second millennium, as now seems probable, its name 
will not be found mentioned in any source later than the Bronze Age. 
Our prolonged stop at Tell esh-Shihab made it necessary to. push on 
rapidly if we were to reach Umm Qeis (Gadara) before nightfall. Though 
delayed by the arduous road over the WAdi Shellaleh, which gave us much 
concern for the safety of our mules, we succeeded in getting to our desti- 
nation well before sunset, at the cost of losing the opportunity to visit 
Abila and other ancient sites near our route. After a night at Gadara, 
followed by a tour of the remarkable Graeco-Roman ruins there, we 
descended to el-Hammeh on the Yarmik, the Hammath Gader of the 
Talmud. Graeco-Roman ruins are everywhere in evidence, but earlier 
periods have left only a few scattered sherds and flints to attest the 
popularity of the sulphur springs in the Bronze Age. The supposed tell 
is almost entirely natural, and was not the site of a Bronze Age town, as 
had been thought. Neither the Egyptian Hammat nor the Assyrian 
Hammat can be located here; the former is Tell el-Hammeh south of 
Beisdn, as will be seen, while the latter is probably the Roman Amathus, 
modern Tell ‘Ammata, a little north of the site of ancient Succoth. After 
a delightful hot bath, we regretfully left el-Hammeh and took the road to 
Semakh. At the entrance of the Yarmdk valley lies a small mound, some 
75 by 50 paces in area, called Tell ed-Duweir, which we examined care- 
fully. The pottery proved to be nearly all Late Bronze and Early Iron, 
first phase (before the tenth century B. C.). The rough basalt walls of 
the ancient town are still visible. 


Tue Bronze AGE MounNDSs OF THE JORDAN VALLEY 


The next two nights were both spent on the edge of Khirbet Kerak, 
which we thoroughly examined, selecting over a thousand characteristic 
potsherds and flints out of the vast number inspected. This prolonged 
study of the site makes it possible to modify some of the statements made 
in the Bulletin, No. 11, pp. 13 f., regarding this extraordinary site. The 
pottery examined belongs to the second half of the third millennium and 
the first two or three centuries of the second; Beth-yerah would seem to 
have enjoyed the greatest prosperity about 2000 B.C. Its destruction 
must be placed before, not after the Hyksos Age, since there is a striking 
lack of the Tell el-Yahiidiyeh ware, so common in other sites occupied 
during the time of the Hyksos Empire. The pottery deserves the praise 
bestowed upon it in our previous account, and the extent of the mound is 
even greater than at first believed, since, if our estimates are correct, the 
site is more than four times as large as that of Megiddo. We hope to 
publish the pottery and other finds in a suitable place. 
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Monday morning, April 13th, we left Khirbet Kerak, and after a 
visit to Fiq, ancient Aphek, and the Ard Sdsiyeh, near Qal‘at el-Husn, the 
ancient Hippos, we took the Jordan Valley road southward to Beisdn. 
The next morning we visited the mound, where three campaigns have so 
far been conducted by Dr. Fisher, though the work at this site is really 
only in its beginning. In previous Bulletins we have had frequent occasion 
to praise the work done by him here. The thoroughly scientific organi- 
zation and direction of his excavations here have been the admiration and 
the envy of all archaeologists who have seen them, without exception. 
It is ardently to be hoped, for the future of Palestine archaeology, that it 
will be possible for him to renew his work here under the most favorable 
auspices. 

Riding south from Beisin we visited successively the mounds of Tell 
es-Sérem, Tell et-Tém, Tell er-Ridghah and Tell el-Hammeh. Tell es- 
Sarem I had visited before, but the others were new to me. All of them 
were carefully studied, and proved very rich in Bronze Age pottery, 
except Tell er-Ridghah, which is very small and low, though some Bronze 
Age sherds may be found among the Arab ruins. The absence of Roman 
pottery shows that the identification of Tell er-Ridghah with the Salumias 
of Eusebius and the Salim of St. John is erroneous; a much more probable 
site is Umm el-‘Amdan, a little over a mile south of Tell er-Ridghah. 
Tell es-Sdrem is a fine large mound, identified happily with the ancient 
Rehdb of the Egyptian texts by Pére Abel. The pottery index shows that 
the site was occupied down to not later than the tenth century B. C. 
The same is true of Tell et-T6m, an interesting double mound, considerably 
smaller than Tell es-Saérem. Tell et-Tém is remarkable for the large 
proportion of pottery decorated with painted bands which we found there. 

Tell el-Hammeh is a fine high mound, in a commanding situation, with the 
same type of pottery—Late Bronze and Early Iron, first phase—though it 
seems to have been occupied rather longer than the other mounds of the 
district. There can be no doubt, as a result of our careful study of the 
mound, that it is the Hammath of the Egyptian texts of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty, especially the new Sethos I stela of Beisin, according to which 

Sethos intervened in a conflict between Pahel (Pella) and Hammath on the 

one side, and Beth-shal (Beth-shan) and Rehdéb on the other. Ina previous 

trip the writer visited the site of Pella, Khirbet Fahil, and found that the 

Graeco-Roman town was built on a fine mound of the Bronze and Iron 

Ages. We have now succeeded in identifying its ally, Hammath, since 

the other possibilities, Hammath of Naphtali, el-Hammeh on the Yarmtk, 

and Tell el-Hammeh near Pella (a purely Byzantine site) have all been 
examined before and found wanting.. 

Owing to a misunderstanding in regard to the route to be taken that 
day, it proved impossible to study the region of ‘Ain Helweh or Tell Abu 
Sifri, where we may provisionally locate Abel-meholah, the home of Elisha. 
We skirted the district in question, and might perhaps have found time 
to visit some of the sites if it had not been for our inability to extract any 
information whatsoever from the Bedouin of the region. Leaving the 
Ghér, therefore, we followed the Tubds road to the neighborhood of 
Yerzeh, and then rode southward until we emerged into the WAdi Far‘ah 
just above Khirbet Buseiliyeh. Just after sunset we reached our desti- 
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nation, the Jiftlik at the mouth of Wadi Far‘ah, where the writer had. once 
spent the night with the late Dr. Peters. 

Wednesday morning we sent out pack-train directly to Jericho, while 
we crossed the Jordan at ed-DAmieh by the primitive cable-ferry, in order 
to visit Tell ed-Damieh. Despite an interruption by some truculent 
Bedouin of the Suhir tribe, who suggested that they would like to kill us 
and throw us into the Jordan, but finished up by smoking a friendly 
cigarette with us (in Ramadan!), we examined the mound thoroughly. 
The tell is small, but well formed, as may be seen from the cut, and the 
pottery exhibits the characteristic forms of Late Bronze and Early Iron, 
first phase. The presence of sherds of wishbone-handled milk bowls 
beyond Jordan was interesting, but in no way surprising, since the pottery 
of ancient Palestine was remarkably homogeneous. Of late years the 
Damieh ford (no longer, however, fordable) has become much more inter- 
esting to biblical scholars, thanks to Professor Sellin’s demonstration that 
it, and not the Jericho ford, was the original place of the Israelite crossing. 
Tell ed-DAmeih is called Adamah (not Adam) in the book of Joshua, and 
is perhaps to be identified with the Admah of Genesis XIV, as the writer 
will try to show elsewhere. 

The rest of our trip was uneventful. We got to Jericho early that 
evening in spite of being delayed by the innumerable swampy brooks 
southwest of DAameih. Leaving our camp at Tell es-Sultaén Thursday 
morning we rode to ‘Ain Ddgq, ancient Noaran, from which we tried to 
follow a mountain path supposed to lead to Michmas. The path proved 
elusive, and we were caught in the WAdi el-Maqigq, from which a friendly 
Bedouin extricated us, not without great difficulty. From Michmas, 
where we emerged, we followed the road to Geba, across the Wadi Sweinit, 
after which we took the direct route to Jerusalem, which leads between 
Gibeah and Gallim to Scopus. This route is mentioned 2. 10:28-32, 
in the prophet’s vivid description of the Assyrian march on .‘-rusalem. 

We brought back with us three boxes of potsherds and uint artifacts, 
selected from the vast quantities examined in the course -: .*e trip. — All 
this material is preserved, in order to serve as reference data “or future 
work. Pére Vincent, the foremost authority on Palestinian archaeology, 
had the great kindness to go over all the pottery, so that the reader of the 
foregoing pages need not hesitate to accept the datings given. The writer 
has again and again had occasion to appreciate the exactness of his chro- 
nology, which is very rarely corrected by later work. For the benefit of 
those who still look askance at the ceramic index of chronology, it should 
be said that there was hardly ever any discrepancy of over two centuries 
in the dates which we had provisionally assigned our pottery and. these 
given independently by Pére Vincent. In his hands Palestinian archae- 
ology is truly an exact science. 


THE THIRD WALL OF JERUSALEM 
By Director W. F. ALBRIGHT 
In the time of Josephus, Jerusalem was enclosed on the northern 
side by three walls. The first wall ran from the Jaffa Gate eastward, 
roughly along the line of David Street, to the middle of the western wall 
of the Temple Enclosure, and was built, or at least repaired, by Herod 
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the Great. The second wall was also built by Herod, and formed a 
“‘semicircle’’ (Josephus) joining the northwest corner of the city at the 
Jaffa Gate with the northwestern corner of the Temple Enclosure at the 
Tower of Antonia. The third wall ran farther north to a point about 
opposite to the Mausoleum of Helena (now the Tombs of the Kings), 
from which it passed through the “Royal Grottos,”’ joining the north- 
eastern corner of the Temple Enclosure. In regard to its identification 
with modern remains, opinions have differed. The majority of scholars 
have maintained that the third wall, begun about 40 A.D. by Herod 
Agrippa and hastily completed before the final siege in 60 A. D., was 
identical in the main with the modern north wall of the city. A minority, 
to which several American scholars, especially Dr. Selah Merrill, long 
American Consul in Jerusalem, Professor Paton of Hartford, and the 
present director of the American School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, 
belong, have held that the third wall was represented by several important 
stretches of massive wall running from near the Italian Hospital to a 
point just north of the Dominican Monastery, excavated by Professor 
Paton. While Dr. Merrill and others supposed'that the present city 
wall, which is undoubtedly of Roman origin, represents the second wall, 
the present director of the American School believes that this is the 
northern wall of Aelia Capitolina, which the Emperor Hadrian then 
built on an entirely new line, just as in the case of the southern wall of 
Aelia. The second wall would then lie just south of the Holy Sepulchre, 
where such leading authorities as Vincent (Catholic) and Dalman (Prot- 
estant) place it. Should the second wall. be identical with the present 
north wall of the city, the Holy Sepulchre would lie inside of the Jerusalem 
of Christ’s time, and its authenticity would have to be surrendered entirely, 
in favor of some such site as Gordon’s Calvary, the so-called Garden Tomb 
of Christ. 

Early in June excavations along the line of Merrill’s north wall were 
begun by Dr. Meyer and Mr. Sukenik, on behalf of the Jewish Arch- 
aeological Society. Results appeared immediately, extensive stretches 
of massive Roman masonry being uncovered at several new points along 
the Merrill line. From present appearances there is every reason to 
believe that almost the entire line of wall will be recovered, except where 
buildings prevent investigation. The northwestern corner of tnis wall, 
at the tower Psephinus, probably was situated near the northeastern 
corner of the Russian property, south of the Italian Hospital, while the 
northeastern corner was probably near the section of wall studied by 
Professor Paton of the American School. That the wall did not run 
across the property now occupied by the American School, northeast of 
the Dominican Monastery, is proved by the excavations made there by 
the School in connection with the construction of its new building. 


The new material will furnish ammunition for the opponents of the 
traditional site of the Holy Sepulchre, who will contend that the second 
will corresponds to the present north wall, and therefore lay outside of 
the traditional site. On the other hand, if the present north wall is not 
Herodian at all. but only dates back to Hadrian, while the second Herodian 
wall ran south of the Holy Sepulchre, as suggested by the archaeological 
indications and the statements of Josephus, the authenticity of the Holy 
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Sepulchre is not affected in the slightest. At all events, the whole problem 
is likely to develop very interestingly in the immediate future, and all 
students of the New Testament should keep their eyes on the progress of 
archaeological research in Palestine. 


NOTES OF THE SCHOOLS 


Prof. E. Chiera returned home in June, after his successful year in 
Iraq, where, quite single-handed and with small resources, he achieved 
very important results. The cordial recognition and help given him by 
the Bureau of Archaeology of the Government of Iraq constitute afmost 
auspicious feature of his term. Dr. Chiera has had shipped to Philadel- 
phia the large store of cuneiform tablets he excavated at Kirkuk, and it 
appears that very advantageous arrangements can be made for their 
early publication, which will require several volumes. This will then 
inaugurate another publication series of the Schools. A formal account 
of his excavations will appear in the forthcoming ANNUAL. 

Prof. R. P. Dougherty, of Goucher College, sailed in July, accompanied 
by Mrs. Dougherty, for his service abroad as Annual Professor at Jerusalem 
and Bagdad. He had the good fortune to meet in London some of the fore- 
most authorities on Arabia, namely, Mr. Charles Doughty, the Nestor of 
Arabian explorers; Colonel Lawrence, the right-hand man of General 
Allenby in the Palestine campaigns; and Colonel St. J. B. Philby, whose 
recent book, The Heart of Arabia, the story of his travels in Arabia during 
and since the War, is the most extensive work on the subject since 
Doughty’s classical Arabia Deserta. It is Dr. Dougherty’s ambition to 
make researches in the relations between Arabia and the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian empires, on which matter he has already made important contri- 
butions in his study of the connection of Arabian Teima with Babylon. 
Dr. Dougherty also met Professor Sayce and Messrs. R. Campbell Thomp- 
son and Leonard Woolley, who advised him in regard to Mesopotamian 
archaeology. 

Dr. Clarence 8. Fisher, Professor of Archaeology in the Schools, 
sailed for the Orient in August, having for his destination Jerusalem, 
where his headquarters will be. He had already shipped thither a large 
collection of archaeological books, which will be an invaluable adjunct 
to our Library. Dr. Fisher has been appointed Director of the University 
of Chicago Expedition at Megiddo (Tell el-Mutesellim), which is to 
resume in a most adequate way Dr. Schumacher’s excavations for the 
German Palestine Society in 1903-05. He is full of interest and enthu- 
siasm for his large-minded plans of making such excavations a practical 
laboratory for the training of American archaeologists, and in this way 
will coéperate in the most practical manner with our Schools. He expects 
to have with him as one of his staff, a Yald student recommended by 

_ Professor Clay. 

President Melvin G. Kyle, of Xenia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, 
expects to sail for Palestine in December with the purpose of undertaking 
an excavation of the site of Kiriath-sepher, at the site indicated by Director 
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Albright, in coéperation with the School at Jerusalem, thus renewing the 
cordial relations of two years ago, when a similar combined expedition 
studied the southern end of the Dead Sea basin. 

Dean William F. Badé, of the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
will go to Palestine the coming winter, serving the School as Honorary 
Lecturer. He has interested himself in raising a fund to undertake an 
excavation at some site not yet determined. 

Director Albright, Dean Badé and Professor Dougherty plan to 
make an archaeological survey of some definite area of Iraq in the coming 
season. It is realized by all that such work is one of the primary contri- 
butions to Babylonian archaeology, and it is hoped that an extended 
series of such surveys will ultimately present an adequate archaeological 
map of the country, which will be of the greatest value both to archaeol- 
ogists of the field and indeed all students. 

The Xenia-American School Expedition to the Dead Sea is the subject 
of articles in Bibliotheca Sacra for July, 1924, by the leaders, Drs. Kyle 
and Albright, and by Pére Mallon and Dr. A. E. Day; it is also capitally 
described and illustrated by Pére Mallon in Biblica (Rome), December, 
1924. 

M. Harold Ingholt, Thayer Fellow at Jerusalem in the past year, has 
contributed, in collaboration with M. Bernard Haussoullier, a paper 
entitled “Inscriptions grecques de Syrie”’ in Syria, 1924, pp. 316-341. 
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The Jerusalem School. Rear of the bui ding, with unfinished right 
wing in the foreground. 
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—— The Jerusalem School. Front of the building and left wing. 
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